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Balloons and Use of Air Space 


by John A. Eubank 


The protests of the U.S.S.R. and some of its im aeronautical commission was created and 
Eastern European satellites against the flight lirected to draft a convention for the regula 
of United States weather balloons over the tion of air navigation. This dratt was the 
respective territories raises the question of the basis of the International Air Navigation Con 
use of the air space over one state by another vention of 1919, known as the Paris Conven 
state—in other words, the international use tion. The article lat convention re 


of the air space. Regardless of the laudable ifirmed the legal doctrine sovereignty in 
motives invoked to justify weather balloons ur space as follows: “The high contracting 
for scientific purposes, a state, technically, has parties recognize that every power has com 
the legal right to object to the use of the ; plete and exclusive sovereignty over the air 
space over its territory without its consent by pace above its territory. 
another state. In the Ibero-American Convention of 1926 
In protesting, the state is upholding its right ind the Pan-American Convention on Com 
of territorial sovereignty. According to inter mercial Aviation of 1928, known as the Ha 
national law, territorial sovereignty is a funda ina Convention, both dealing with aeronau 
mental right of every free state. In fact, with tical navigation, the doctrine of sovereignty 
out territorial sovereignty a state would no in air space was reatlirmed. More recently this 
longer be entirely free. Moreover, the air space doctrine was reiterated by the International 
above the territory of a state is a vital part of Civil Aviation Convention of 1944, known as 
territorial sovereignty, and the right to exer the Chicago Convention. In fact practically all 
cise governmental control over such air space ot the international air agreement and con 
is known as air sovereignty or sovereignty in entions, either bilateral or multilateral, con 
air space. This principle is a deeply rooted luded during the past quarter of a century 
and long established legal concept in the field embody the legal principle of air sovereignty. 
of international law, notably in the branch o! his principle, in a measure, was developed 
jurisprudence called public international law. through trial and error. In earlier times the 


At the Versailles peace conference ol 1919 uir space had been regarded as a free domain 
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open to all. In his Institutes, Em- 
peror Justinian stated that the air, 
like the sea, is by natural right com- 
mon to all, Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land made a similar statement in the 
16th century. These pronouncements, 
together with others of like purport 
made by jurists, lawyers, publicists 
and so on from time to time, fur 
nished the basis for the “air free 
theory.” In the period when this “‘air 
free theory” ruled, there was no way 
of using or occupying the air space 
as we learned its use in later years. 
Structures erected from the ground 
up were not very high. The balloon 
did not appear until 1783, 

When the air space began to be 
used and frequented, first by bal- 
loons and later by other aircraft, man 
realized that some authority had to 
be exercised by states to protect their 
inhabitants and properties from ob 
jects above their territories. Thus as 
science developed through the prog- 
ress of aeronautics and the air space 
was used more and more by aircraft, 
with potential dangers to ‘the under- 
lying political state and its inhabi 
tants and their property, such al- 
truistic theories as “the air, like the 
sea, is by natural right common to 
all” proved no longer sound and had 
to give way to the state's interest in 


security and self-preservation. 
jeginning with the latter part of 
the 19th century states began to as 
sert their authority to control the 
air space above their territory just as 
they had always exercised authority 
within their surface areas. What lit- 
tle advocacy or support for “free air” 


might have existed at the outbreak 


of World War I was completely dis- 
sipated by the practical problems in 
international relations which arose 
during that war. In those years of 
national peril a number of states, as 
a matter of protection and self-pres- 
ervation, asserted their sovereignty 
in air space. During that war both 
neutrals and belligerents closed their 
boundaries to all aircraft. Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
the United States (in the Canal 
Zone) prohibited the flight of for- 
eign aircraft over their respective 
Den- 
mark, moreover, took aggressive and 


areas. The Netherlands and 
retaliatory action when their air sov- 
ereignty was violated. 

Gradually through legal doctrine, 
public opinion, custom and usage, 
and universal acceptance and em- 
bodiment in international agree- 
ments and conventions, bilateral and 
multilateral, the principle of sover- 
eignty in air space became an estab- 
lished and universally accepted legal 


concept in international law. 


How Far Is Up? 


How far upward into the air space 


does this air sovereignty extend? 
The answer is, To indefinite heights. 
In this age of fantastic scientific 
progress and unpredictable limitless 
future technological developments it 
would be a bold man who would 
fix or limit such heights. With inter- 
continental guided missiles being de- 
veloped to travel at a speed in excess 
of fifteen thousand miles per hour, 
it would be foolhardy to set any pre- 
cise limits to which air sovereignty 


would extend over the territory of a 


state. Moreover, in view of modern 
scientific developments in electronic, 
atomic, nuclear and other fields, such 
heights could readily and conceiv 
ably extend to an altitude of 100,000 
feet. Suffice to say that air sovereign 
ty extends to whatever heights are 
regarded by the state as necessary to 
its security, which would also in 
clude the protection and comfort of 
its inhabitants and protection of their 
property—all of this determined by 
circumstances present today and rea 
sonably foreseeable in the future. 

The question may be raised, as it 
has been in the past: If air sovereign 
ty is to be strictly enforced, is man 
to be denied the full use of the air 
space for air navigation and other 
scientific purposes, all of which are 
for the general enrichment of man 
kind? The answer is definitely in the 
negative. The solution of this dilem 
ma, however, must be found not 
through unilateral action by any one 
state but through international agree 
ment, achieved by either bilateral o1 
multilateral arrangements and con 
ventions. It has been through such 
international agreements that present 
extensive international air naviga 
tion has been made possible. More 
over, some of the international air 
agreements now in force are serving 
scientific fields other than strictly air 
navigation, 

The utilization of the air space for 
peaceful scientific purposes other 
than aerial navigation can best be 
accomplished by calling an interna 
tional conference where a new multi 
lateral convention could be adopted. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


How Much Trouble Is NATO In? 


NATO is in trouble, but how much 
trouble it is hard to say. Diplomats 
have different ways of reacting to 
trouble. Some tend to exayperate it; 
others try to explain it away; some 
just refuse to see it. So it is almost 
impossible for Mr. Average Citizen 
to know just what the international 
situation really 1s. 

Sut here are some of the things 
that are happening to NATO and 
some of the things that people are 
saying about it. They do not neces 
sarily add up to its collapse : but they 
do add up. 

Start at the northern flank and fol 
low NATO’s defense circle around 
to its southern anchor in Turkey. It 
is hard to describe what you find en 
route as anything else but trouble. 
Iceland asked the United States on 
March 28 to withdraw its troops be 
cause of the thaw in East-West rela 
tions. That could start a chain reac 
tion of untold damage to United 
States military strategy. The Danes 
are bragging that they do not allow 


NATO bases on their 


adding to the general dissatisfaction. 


soil thereby 


Fissures in the West 


The French have withdrawn most 
of their troop contribution to NATO 
from Europe for police duty in Al 
geria—thereby weakening an already 


outclassed military force. The Ger 


make their 
NATO or 
enthusiasm about 


ment. All the Western 
powers 1n NATO have still to pool 


mans have yet to con 


tribution to show 


any 
marked rearma 
luropean 
their individual early warning sys 
tems into anything like workable, 
safe radar screens. 

Both France’s premier, Guy Mol 


let, and its foreign minister, Chris 


been uncommonly 


Stat 


tian Pineau, have 
sharp in attacking Secretary o 
John 


and in criticizing American policy 


Foster Dulles’ “pactomania 
in Europe. M. Pineau has said trank 
ly he is “in utter disagreement” with 
Western policy (meaning United 
States policy ) on NATO because of 
its overemphasis on military aspects 
and its insistence on German uni 
hcation. M. Mollet has said publicly 
that the United States was wrong in 
its attitude on Germany at the July 
Big Four foreign ministers’ meeting 
in Geneva and has charged the Unit 
ed States with preaching too much 
to its allies. 

NATO 


Washington's neighbor, has warned 


Canada, a member and 
the United States, through its minis 
ter for external affairs, Leste: 
NATO will not 


vive unless its political, econom 


Pearson, that 
and social clauses are iunplemented 


and soon. Mr. Dulles’ position how 


ever, 18 that there are other wa ot 
accomplishing economic objecti cs 

the Organization for European Ee 
nomic Cooperation and the Euro 
pean Coal and Steel Communit) 

even though the United States is not 
a member of these 


NATO. 


organizations a 
itis ol 

Now turn to 
flank. Italy's 


Gronchi did not hesitate to tell the 


NATO's 


President 


outhe rm 


Cnovanns 


American ( ongress on February 29 


during his visit to Washington that 


NATO 1s out of date and should be 


brought in line with realities, The 


two easternmost members of NATO 


Greece and Turkey, are practically 


at each other’s throats over ( yprus 
NATO's major eastern Mediterrane 
an base, and both are susp wou ol 


their NATO partner, Britain 


Whether | thes n 


idd up to re itrout or 


clopments 
ire ONLY pass 


ing storm depends on what 


immediate nonths 


happe ns ih 
ihead. The I h 


leader ire yong 


Lo Moscow } \ \ Lhe West 


watching if yust 


W ill 
they 


Red Bear's den 


how 
ind talk 
muling The 


M ly int 


even } ) rr} 
NATO neects in 
Paris, and ther ill then be a 


NATO 


onomic, social 


chance to st I i ther 


respon ibalitne and 
politic il ind to the trend 


toward a break 


1} 
dangerous 


threat to NATO today is the feeling 


But perhaps the most 


ol pathy 


vades Wester | 


ecurity that pet 
uroyps Moscow 


I c land 


withdraw 


new lime 1S eflective 
attributed its « ind for 


Ame rit 


‘summit ont 


al of to the Gene 
pirit It 
cecret, and I VV est need not 
ishamed to admit it, that the creation 
NATO have 
i common tear of So 
that 


both 


ind strengt! been 


largely due t 

viet vere 
lifted, 

Lo ree ther 

our European 

under constant 

yether Of i I ing irately 


They 


ind more 


the relor 


conn 


the i! 


domesti | ) with ce 


More 
own 
triment 
to the alliance 
Secretar 1) 
States face 
hallenge 
of Ameri 
powell 
tronyer 
lenge Lo 


clection year 


NPORD 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


New Seeds — and New Fruit 


When the United Nations Security 
Council, on April 4, voted unani- 
mously for the United States resolu- 
tion asking UN Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold to go to the 
Middle East on a 30-day peacemak- 
ing mission, the sun suddenly illu- 
mined New York’s East River, 
briefly dispelling the dense fog that 
had overhung the city all day. A be- 
liever in signs and portents might 
have interpreted this as a token of 
hope in a situation which the West- 
ern Big Three described as a threat 
to international peace (although 
Washington asserted that day there 
was no emergency), and the U.S.S.R. 
as “unsatisfactory.” 

The unanimity achieved in spite 
of the efforts of Arkady A. Sobolev, 
Russia’s permanent representative at 
the UN, to introduce amendments, 
on which the majority of the Securi- 
ty Council members abstained, was 
one of several recent developments 
which have created u sense that new 
ideas are stirring underneath weath- 
er-beaten clichés, new seeds are being 
planted which may ultimately bear 
new fruit. 

In the case of the Middle East the 
world community faced a choice be- 
tween an old-fashioned imperialist 
struggle for power over strategic po- 
sitions, oil, and political influence 
between Britain, the United States 
and the U.S,S.R. and the possibility 
of taking collective preventive action 
to avert not only an Arab-Israeli 
clash but, perhaps more important 
over the long run, a great-power in- 
tervention by force of arms. 

Britain seemed determined to fight 
if necessary to retain a foothold in 
the Middle East and access to its oil, 
essential for its survival. This, said 


British Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden, speaking on March 14 of his 
government's drastic actions on the 
island of Cyprus, is not imperialism 

it is legitimate defense of national 
interests. Russia, which has clashed 
with Britain in the Middle East for 
nearly a century (in Egypt, said Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Salisbury in 
1896, not at the Straits, “the last 
stand will have to be made against 
Russia”), seemed equally determined 
to play a decisive role in a region 
that gives it entry to the eastern 
Mediterranean. It has done so by of- 
fering arms, economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance to the Arab states, 
which in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury had been either subjects or pen- 
sioners of Britain and France. The 
United States, new to this great-pow- 
er struggle, and hampered by the 
domestic tensions of an election year, 
was reluctant to make any decisions 
which might alienate the Arabs with- 


out Israel, 


reassuring or estrange 
Britain and enhance the influence of 
the U.S.S.R. i 

In the midst of these conflicting 
national interests and explosive un- 
certainties, the United Nations, 
which had been often bypassed dur- 
ing the cold war, suddenly became 
a common ground where all could 
meet—this time, unlike the case of 
Korea, before and not after the out- 
break of fighting. Narrow as was the 
final definition of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s mission —to assure observ- 
ance of armistice provisions between 
Israel and the Arab states—and diffi- 
cult as his task is bound to be, the 
central fact is that the great powers, 
as well as the parties to the conflict, 
agreed on turning to the UN for as- 
sistance in easing the crisis. They 


have thereby greatly enhanced the 
role of the secretary-general and of 
the institution he serves. 


Not by Arms Alone 


The United States, by declining so 
far to sell the arms requested by 
Israel as an offset to the arms Egypt 
has received from the Soviet blo 
during the past six months, had ar 
gued that an arms race would not 
solve the Middle East conflict. This 
position had brought criticisms from 
Israel and its American supporters, 
who contrasted the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration’s reliance on “retalia 
tory power” in the case of Russia 
and Communist China with its re 
fusal to recognize Israel’s need to 
defend itself against the growing 
military resources of the Arab states. 
Meanwhile our Western allies, point 
ing to the relaxation inaugurated by 
conference, 
have criticized the United States for 
its alleged overemphasis on military 


the Geneva “summit” 


preparations as compared to eco 
nomic and social measures. 

Taking heed of these criticisms, 
President Eisenhower, in his April 
3 address to the Advertising Council, 
said: “Of course, protection is nex 
essary. It is just as necessary in this 
day and time as it can possibly be. 
But let us not make the ignorant, 
uninformed decision that only in 
armaments are we going to find the 
solution of our foreign problems.” 
His statement indicated the growing 
recognition in Washington that Mos 
cow’s new economic and psycho 
logical offensive, which had at first 
been pooh-poohed and dismissed as 
“guile” and “enticement,” would 
have to be answered by the West 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Russia's 20th by Merle Fainsod 


Dr. I ainsod l protessor of go 
versity, where he directs po 

Party Congress Rese arch ( enter. He is the au 

(Cambridge, Harvard Univer 


of the Woodrow Wilson Foun: 


The 20th party congress, which met less clear. The repudiation of Sta- ment in 

in Moscow February 14-25, repre linism raised a powerful barricad ‘too 

sents a significant landmark in the against the re-emergence of tl 

history of Soviet communism. Its  linist pattern of leadership. 

most dramatic highlight was the The treatment of Stalin at the 

coup de grace administered to the gress followed a curious course, At 

Stalin cult. first his denigration was handled revolutio 
The professed determination of rather cautiously in Khrushchev’ well-known 

Stalin’s heirs to lead the party on a opening report on behalf of the Cen be Lenin 

restorationist course back Lenin tral Committee. Aside from a strong that 

ism found its reflection in a reasset condemnation of the leader cult, name but 

tion Of party supremacy and of the which, Khrushchev declared il put into pr 


“Leninist” principle of collective times resulted in serious drawbacks 


leadership. At the same time the in our work,” Stalin was ignored — to be credited 
congress ratified the sixth Five-Year rather than openly condemned. ed with a 


Plan and thus reafhirmed the empha Khrushchev mri ntioned hi name yel unpub 


sis on heavy industry which Stalin only once in the course of a 50,000 ie m wh 
had made the crux of his economic word address, and then only to not 

program. The congress also provided — that “shortly after the 19th congre one, mur 
the occasion for a major ideological death took Joseph Vissariono 

overhauling designed to disarm fears Stalin from our ranks.” 

of Soviet aggression, to facilitate the It remained for Anastas I, Mik: 

revival of the “Popular Front” strate- yan, a first deputy premier and 

gy of the mid-30’s, and to win new member of the Communist part 

support for Soviet policies in the Presidium, to launch an open attacl What Are 
West as well as in the neutral and At the 19th congress he had hailed How « 
uncommitted nations. Stalin’s Economic Problems of So F henchme 


cialism in the U.S.S.R. as lin legend 


Demolition of Stalin Cult 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. as first see 


retary of the party, delivered the key “It is doubtful that we can be helped settle 


genius, a treasure-house of mn belated 
nist inspiration. Now he comment 


( 


1 
} 


report on behalf of the Central Com- by it, and it is doubtful if it is c tion and bre 
mittee. The discreet tributes which ma; ...« sharply cru ed were ubjye 
were paid him by other speakers, al Stalin’s short course of The History lh 

though encased in ritualistic affirma of the Party and demanded nev proce 
tions of ‘“‘collective leadership,” textbooks to replace it. He « 
seemed to indicate a general aware for the rehabilitation of a 

ness of his leading role. The new ap- of old Bolsheviks who wer 
pointments to the Central Commit- dated by Stalin in the Great Pi 


tee and the Presidium reinforced the and “wrongly declared enemic 


impression of the first secretary's the people.” He referred 


oblia 


growing ascendancy within the lead but with unmistakable sarca 
ing group. Whether his position was Stalin’s famou Oath to Le nis 


more than first among equals was the passages in Lenin’s last 
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repudiation of Stalinism to stir hopes 
and capitalize illusions of a New 
Deal in Soviet domestic and foreign 
polic yf 

Some or all of these factors may 
well be at work. The decision to 
break the continuity of the last dec 
ades was obviously not a simple one. 
Indeed Lazar M. Kaganovich, first 
vice chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, implied as much in his ad 
mission to the congress that the de 


cision to embark on a 


struggle 
against the cult of the individual was 
“no easy question.” One can only 
infer that on balance the new rulers 
were persuaded that the Stalinist leg 
acy was an incubus, which cast a 
shadow of distrust around the new 
and freedom to 


regime limited its 


strike out in new directions. 


Sixth Five-Year Plan 


Yet, oddly enough, the sixth Five 
Year Plan approved by the congress 
is basically Stalinist in its emphasis. 
Heavy industry comes first. The plan 
projects a 70 percent increase in the 
output of means of production by 
1960 with primary stress on the ex 
pansion of the iron and steel, nonfer 
rous metal, oil, coal and chemical in 
dustries, and a corresponding in 
crease in the production of electric 
power and machine tools. The fol 
lowing table lists some of the more 
important heavy industry targets for 
1960 compared with current United 
States and U.S.S.R. output: 

US U.S.S.R. 


(1955) 


U.S.S.R 
(1955) (1960 plan) 
pig ron } 43 53 
teel 5 

coal 

onl 
electricity 624.9 7 320 


(Figures for the first four products are 
in muilhons of tons; for elec 


in billions of kw 


metru 


tricity, hours.) 


As this table indicates, the U.S.S.R. 


hopes by 1960 to be producing more 
than two-thirds of the United States 


iron and steel output in 1955, more 
than one-third of American oil pro- 
duction in 1955, more than half of 
the electric power generated in the 
United States in 1955, and to catch 
United 
States coal production figures for 
1955. In the words of Premier Niko- 
lai A. Bulganin, “the principal eco- 
aim of the U.S.S.R. .. . is 


. . » to overtake and outstrip in a 


up with and surpass the 


nomic 


historically short period the most de 


” 


veloped capitalist countries... . 

The plan also contemplates a 60 
percent increase in the production ol 
consumer goods by 1960. The most 
impressive percentage increases in 
this sector are envisaged for such con- 
sumer durable goods as washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators—high-priced 
items which will still be produced in 
relatively small quantities and which 
are likely to be purchased by the 
Soviet upper classes rather than by 
rank-and-file Soviet citizens. On 
the other hand, the projected in 
crease in the output of cotton fabrics, 
an article of mass consumption, is 


only 23 percent, a figure which will 


lift the present per capita consump 


tion only slightly when allowances 
are made for population increases 
over the five-year period. 

The agricultural goals of the plan 
appear particularly ambitious. The 
plan proposes a 70 percent increase 
in the gross grain harvest, a doubling 
of meat production, a 154 percent 
increase in milk production, and a 
95 percent increase in egg output. 
The Soviet leaders apparently count 
heavily on the opening of virgin 
lands and their new corn program 
to make these increases possible. 
Whether they will accomplish this 
purpose remains to be seen. Past ex- 
perience is not highly encouraging. 

If the precedents of prior Five 
Year Plans continue to govern, the 
heavy industry targets will probably 


be fulfilled, with consumer goods 


production relegated to a secondary, 
more uncertain status. The agricul 
tural goals appear unrealistically 
high. If Stalin’s heirs succeed in ful 
filling them, they will have man 
aged a miracle which Stalin was 


never able to achieve. 


Foreign Policy Goals 


The note of confidence struck by 
the party leadership in its treatment 
of domestic issues found magnified 
reflection in the international arena. 
As Khrushchev put it in the Central 
Committee report, “The emergence 
of socialism from within the bounds 
of a single country and its transfor 
mation into a world system is the 


main feature of our era.” 


Although Khrushchev hailed the 
deepening “contradictions” of the 
capitalist countries, the thesis of capi 
talist “crisis” was stated cautiously. 
In effect, Khrushchev recognized 
that an upsurge of industrial output 
and technological innovation was un 
der way in the West, although he 
dismissed it as attributable to the 
arms race and other temporary stimu 
lants. He not only warned against 
an oversimple view of the rapid 
decay of capitalism but went farther 
and urged the closest investigation 
of Western industrial achievements 
in order to use them “in the interest: 
of socialism.” At the 


Khr ushe hev 


weakening in the position of th 


same time 


noted a fundamental! 
imperial powers as a result of the 
disintegration of the colonial system, 
the awakening of the peoples of 
Asia, and the stirrings-in the Arab 
world and in Africa. He stressed the 
rich opportunities which these devel 
opments opened up for Soviet initia 


tive on the world scene. 


Stripped of the jargon in which 
they were embodied, the major ob 
jectives of Soviet foreign policy as 
they emerged from the congress may 


be summarized as follows: 
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1. The dissolution of NATO, Khrushchev’s keynote speech also r 
Western European Union, SEATO _ vealed an ideological flexibility and 
and the Baghdad pact. capacity for fresh maneuver in strik 


The prevention of West Ger ing contrast with the rigidity of 


man rearmament and the weakening — ter-day Stalinism. Nowhere wa 


of Western military establishments more clearly evident than in the et 


by continued pressure for the prohi fort to revive the Popular Front 


bition of atom weapons and other tactics of the mid-30’s. Khrushche 


disarmament proposals intended to plea for working-class unity gave the systems 


} 


create a balance of military power signal tor an intensive wooing of the mental pr 


, 
more favorable to the Soviet bloc. Social Democrats, which is currently . policy.” Kha 


3, Rapprochement with Yugo being followed up by a planned can ized the S« 


| | 
slavia aimed, if possible, at restoring paign of Socialist visits to Moscow tiative Te 


at to the Soviet bloc and in any c: and Communist offers of collabora image 
at detaching it from the tion. Khrushchev also announce tory 


Western alliances. some retormulations of Commun cause ol 


4. Aid to the forces of colonial re doctrine which seemed intended to  cialism 


volt and the stimulation of unrest Make Socialist cooperation with A\lthoug 


in the Middle East and Africa Communists more palatable Of these maneuvers 


5. The cementing of relations perhaps the most important wa the the cours 


' “cl } ' ' cl re 
with the Arab League through the declaration that “it is not true that early ’ 


( . sts o | ( f th bole 
export of arms and the broadening we ommunists| regard violence o | 


and civil war as the only way to re ind econon 


make society. Kremlin 


of trade, technical assistance and cul 


tural contacts, 


6. The « xpansion of Soviet influ It should be stress howe Faced with 
ence in India, Burma, Afghanistan this hint of peaceful road the unpredi 
| 4 { ll to holo 
and Indonesia by the development cialism was carefully qualifies Seteprstty 


{ ‘ \ s } r 
of economic ties, technical assistance was preceded by a statement that 


programs, and cultural penetration. in a number of capitalist countri¢ 


Che Khrusl 


intensive 


7. The creation around the Soviet the violent overthrow of the dictator 


periphery ot a great arc of “triendly ship of the bourgeoisie and the sh inp 


] macy, trac 


' gyravat of class struggl = 

neutralized states, the so-called Zone es use" 
nected with this ; ‘vitabl tura 

of Peace, resting on India in Asia ~— ‘ Inevitable 

was pronounced in a context whicl no le 


indicated that Khrushche \ viev thre ul 
Stalin « 


Egypt in the Middle Eas 


slavia in the Balkans, but which, it 


is hoped, will ultimately stretch un the road to power in the so 


» | 
) ‘ ‘ ri 
interruptedly from Japan in East Peoples’ Democracies and Yugo Berlin 


s “neacetul t was llouw 
Asia to Germany and Scandinavia , peaceful.” It was followed 


n Europe afhrmation that “there 
’ : 


ae no transition to socialism without 
8. The absorption of Formosa by 


; leadership in the hands of tl 
Communist China, the extension of ’ . 


Ho Chi Minh’s rule over the whole 


of Vietnam, and the expansion ol 


guard that is, the Communist 
For Social Democrats who still 


the fate of the independent S« 
Communist influence and power in . dependent o 


Sauthoust Asia parties in the Peoples’ Demo 


the Warning may carry its ow! 


Ideological Flexibility dote. 


‘ , , 
In gZiving its stamp of approval to lhe ideologi ui pronouncement 


these goals the congress merely con- of the congr ippeared deliberately 
firmed policies on which the Krem designed to emphasize the 


lin was already embarked. But front of communism and th 


(Continued from page 122) 


The chief purpose of such a conven- 
tion would be to make the air space 
of signatory nations available for 
weather balloons and other objects 
and media for peaceful scientific 
ends — under proper safeguards, of 
course. Any nation absent from the 
conference may later become a party 
to the convention by the usual meth 
od of adherence and thus bring its 
air space within the orbit of the larg 
er area authorized by the convention 
and determined by the parties to 
such a document. 


Mr. Eubank, lawyer, author and educator, 


has taught and written extensively about 
aeronautical jurisprudence. He is a member 
of the National 


of the United States and of the Committec 


Acronautical Association 


on International Communications and the 
Committee on International Transportation 
of the Section of International and Compara 


tive Law of the American Bar Association 


Spotlight 
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with something more constructive 

than contempt or denunciation. 
The new answer is now taking 
shape on two planes: the plane of 
fresh attempts at limitation and con 
trol of both 


tional and nuclear, which Harold E. 


armaments, conven 
Stassen, chief United States delegate 
to the five-nation subcommittee of 
the UN Disarmament Commission, 


has been unfolding in London; and 


a fresh look at the purpose and na 
ture of future foreign aid. In both 
cases Washington has begun to dis 
play a readiness to see the point of 
view of other countries, including 
the U.S.S.R., and to recognize the 
need of serving the best interests of 
the world community and not only 


our national interests. 


New Answers in Making 


Speaking before the Chicago 


Council on Foreign Relations on 


March 15, 


Herter of Massachusetts urged the 


Governor Christian A. 
United States to coordinate the aid 
we are prepared to give to under 
developed countries with the help of 
fered by other nations — including 
the U.S.S.R. He said: “If the Soviet 
Union proposes to build a steel mill, 
we should not feel bound to offer to 
build the same mill on more favor 


able 


contrary, be willing to work out 


conditions. We should, on the 


both with the Soviets and with the 
recipient country a program to which 
both the Soviets and ourselves can 
contribute.” Such an attitude would 
“demonstrate that our only selfish in 
terest in granting economic aid rests 
that and 


on the confidence strong 


independent nations are bound in 
the long run to recognize the com 
munity of interests between oursel ve s 
tree 


other nations of the 


and the 
world,” 


In a similar vein two members of 


the House Foreign Affairs Commit 
tee, Representatives Brooks Hays, 
Democrat of Arkansas, and Chester 
Ek. Merrow, Republican of New 
Hampshire, in a report made public 
on March 28, urged Congress to dis 
pense foreign aid without regard for 
getting national credit by channeling 
aid funds through the United Na 
tions. “Some will say,” the report de 
clared, “that such [multilateral | 
sponsorship does not give us the ad 
vertising and good will that bilateral 
programs provide. However, we 
would point out that the basic rea 
sons tor our program of econom« 
assistance is not to purchase affection 
but rather to strengthen the free 
world, eliminating the -vacuums of 
weakness into which the Soviet pow 


er is trying to move.” 


Chis proposal, which only yester 
day would have sounded revolution 


ary, is another indication of a 


new * 
and more mature comprehension ol 

the responsibilities as well as the ad 
vantages of genuine international co 
operation. While many still talk in 
negative terms o! how we should op 
pose or encircle or destroy commu 


nism, others ar already 


projecting 


their thoughts into the future—to 
ward positive action to raise stand 
irds of human existence not just to 
checkmate Russia, but to help other 


peoples and thereby help ourselves. 


Vera Micweres Dean 
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